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‘¢ REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD NAME. 


¢ A good name,” says the wise man, “ is better than pre- 
cious ointment.” ‘This sententious observation should be 
treasured up in the memory of every person, whatever be his 
present condition or future prospects in life. There is.in-~ - 
deed much prejidice in the world, and many obtain a. cha- 
racter for a time which does not ‘belong to them. A’ good 
man may render himself odious to his neighbours, and they 
may slander his reputation and produce an erroneous im- 
pression upon the minds of those who are ignorant of his 
character. But such calumnious efforts do but little injury 
in the end, and the person against whom they are directed 
commonly rises, in the estimation of those who have been 
_imposed on. But though corruption abounds in the world 
| and mankind delight to think ill of one another, there is 
4 something in a good name, when it is properly conferred, 
2 which procures a man the respect of his fellow creatures, 
whether virtuous or vicious. A good name is essential to 
| our happiness. A man may possess great wealth, and 
7 his family connections may hold the highest fank in 
° society ; he may be flattered by his dependents and by those 
who wish for his influence ; he may be feared on account of 
his talents or his power 3 but if he is conscious that the most 
respectable part of the community look upon him with sus- 


picion, he cannot enjoy life as a rational being should enjoy 
Vou. VI. 
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74 On the Importance of a Good Name. 






it. Buta good name is of the utmost importance to those 
who have neither wealth nor powerful friends to uphold 
them. Without it they can make but little progress towards 
a comfortable independence; and they are frequently pre- 
vented from procuring the necessaries of life in an honest 
manner. Much of the wretchedness which abounds in the 
world may probably be traced to the want of a good name 
as its remote cause. A young man comes forward into 
life with a character that is stained perhaps with crimes, 
which he considered of no consequence in the thoughtless- 
ness of youth. He finds, however, that he is looked upon 
with suspicion by many whose geod opinion he would nke 
to possess. ‘They remember that he was considered as a 
vicious young man, and they do not feel disposed to patron- 
ize him. He makes an effort to get forward, but is mortifi- 
ed at the disappointment, and abandons himself to intem- 
perate drinking, and becomes poor and miserable. If he 
had preserved a good name, the hand of the virtuous would 


have been extended to his assistance, and under the wing of 


their protection he might have risen to independence and 
wealth. 

Clarissa was left an orphan at the age of four years, and 
was placed in the family of a respectable mechanic. She 
was active, and industrious; she made good proficiency in 
learning, and at theage of ten was the first in her class in the 
school. She exerted herself to obtain the good will of the 
family where she lived, and she succeeded. She was strict- 
ly honest, and had a great abhorrence of falsehood. What- 
ever she said was received as truth, for she was never known 
to tell a lie. She was courteous and obliging to all around 
her, and was respected by every one who knew her. She 
early obtained the name ofa good child, and she never forfeited 
her good name by any vicious conduct. When Clarissa was 
eighteen, a lady of distinction chanced to stop for a few days 
at the tavern near the house where she resided. She was in 
want of a young woman to reside in her family, to take the 
charge of her children and be considered as a sort of com- 
panion in the house. Clarissa was so highly recommended that 
the lady took down her name, and on her return she wrote to 
a friend making further enquiries respecting her. The in- 
formation she received was so satisfactory, that she immedi- 
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On the Importance of a Good Name. v? 


uiely made her very advantageous proposals, and Clarissa 
was received into one of the best families in the city. In this 
family she lived four years, greatly respected and beloved 
by every member, and through the recommendation of the 
lady was married to a young man brought up in the store of 
her husband, of respectable connections and excellent cha- 
racter, and whose prospects in business were very flattering. 
So much for a good name. 

Horatio was also left an orphan at the age of six years. His 
mother was a woman of excellent sense, and did every thing 
to inspire her children with the love of virtue. Horatio 
possessed a sprightly and ective mind, and a memory of un- 
common powers of retention. He was thus able to accom- 
plish his task at school in less than half the time that other 
boys of his age required, and the residue was spent in mis- 
chievous pranks. He early acquired the name of a bad boy. 
He was not malicious, or refractory, or ill natured, in gene- 
ral. But there was a certain something about him which 
rendered him disagreeable to many, and whenever he was 
spoken of, his character was pronounced bad. At the age of 
fourteen there appeared to be a change in Horatio; he be- 
came more manly and steady, and those who knew him best, © 
believed that he would make a valuable member of society. 
But his bad name went further to prejudice many against 
him, than his reformation did in prepossessing his friends. 
He made several attempts to procure a place as an appren- 
tice ; but though many advertised for lads of his age, none 
were willing to receive him. When they enquired minutely 
they found that he had the character of a BAD Boy. Once 
he was received by a respectable mechanic, who received 
the recommendation of his friends, who interested them- 
selves in his behalf. ‘But the bad name of Horatio followed 
him, and his master became suspicious of him; and though 
the boy did nothing worse than many others often do and re- 
tain their place, he was dismissed, for fear he would do 
worse. The unfortunate youth could find but little employ- 
ment, and was, of course, often seen loitering around places 
of idle resort. His socieiy there was of the worst descrip- 
tion. He gradually became idle and vicious. He was 
drawn along by degrees until he was sent to the state prison 
fpr an attempt to break onena jeweller’s shop. His charac- 
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74 Interesting Death bed Scene 


ter has now become infamous, and he will be turned out upon 
the world “ten fold more the child of hell than before.’ 
And all this in consequence of a “ bad name.” 

Let me seriously recommend to my young readers to ob- 
tain and preserve a good name. It is easily obtained by a 
correct course of conduct, and may as easily be preserved. 
But when it is once lost, it cannot be easily recovered. To 
those who are depending on their own exertions for a living, 
a good name is invaluable. Without it they can never ex- 


pect to attain te acomfortable independence, or to be received | 


into the society of respectable men. So much value is attached 
to agoud name in those communities over which religion hath 
spread her banners, that men will endure any indignities 
which can he offered them, better than a reflection upon 
their integrity. 


‘‘ Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 

“ "Tis mine, *twas his, and has been slave to thousands : 
“ But he who filches from me my good name, 

“'Pakes that which nought enriches him, 

“ But makes me poor indeed.” 


In these lines the poet speaks the sentiments of a virtuous 
heart. Maya good name attend us through all the changes 
of this mortal state; and when we shall! have finished our 
course, may we find that our names are “ written in the book 
of life.” O. M. 


EER epee: 
——_— -——- 


INTERESTING DEATH BED SCENE OF A CHILD 
SIX YEARS OLD. 


The subject of the following memoir was a child only six 
years of age, whose mind, by the diligent culture of a fond 
parent, was uncommonly matured. His sickness was of a 
lingering nature, a wasting consumption; but, while suffer- 
ing under it, he exhibited a patience and equanimity of tem- 
per very uncommon in children of his age. During his sick- 


ness he discovered no particular anxiety, until the day of his 


death, on Sabbath evening, when I was called to his bedside 
to see him expire. I there beheld an anxious enquirer after 
the way of salvation. His language to every one was, 
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of a Child six years old. 77 


‘ Shall I be happy after death? tell me, my Father, is it 
so?” The reply of the Father was, “I hope so, my son.” 
“ You say you hope so, but that is not saying it will be se. 
I am not satisfied with that; give me your reason for that 
hope.” ‘ Well, my son, you have been a good obedient 
child ; you loved to go to church, you loved to read your Bi- 
ble.” The reply was, “Oh! you little read my heart, or 
you would not say so. I did not love any of these things. I 
was afraid of you, or I should never have done them.” 
This instead of comforting him, made him more wretched 
than ever 3; and he observed to me again, after his father left 
the room, that he knew nothing of his wicked heart, or he 
would never have told him that story. I then asked him 
what made him so uneasy respecting himself. He said, “ He 
thought he had sinned against God in every action of his 
life.’ In this state he remained until his Father returned 
from church, when he desired him to pray with him. “ But first 
let me pray ;” and he repeated the Lord’s prayer in a most 
interesting manner. He then desired his Father to pray. 


His Father asked him, “ What shall I pray for ?” “ That I 


may be happy after I am dead.” Soon after this his Father ° 


was obliged to leave him and attend afternoon service.- He 
was then throwing himself from side to side, in the agonies 
of dissolving nature, without appearing to feel that he had 
any bodily distress about him. He says to me, “ Lie down 
on the bed by me, and hold me still; I cannot lie still one 
moment myself; Ihave something to ask you, and you must 
answer me.” I complied with his request. ‘He then said, 
* You must tell me what you believe. Shall I be happy 


' when I have done breathing ?>—You must not tell me as my 


Father did, that you hope so. I want to know whether it 
will be so. Without replying to his request, I asked, 
“‘ What part of the Bible have you read? Did you ever read 
the interesting story of the child that was born in Bethlehem, 
in a manger, and was crucified on Mount Calvary?” To 
this he listened with anxious attention ; and replied, that he 
had no knowledge of it, that his Father had never taught 
him to read the New Testament, ” “ Well,” said I “ John, 
this is the Saviour of mankind, He came into the world an 
infant, grew up like a man, and died an ignominious death 


to save just such sinners as you and I.” An evident diffi- 
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culty seemed tooccupy his mind. How shall I, who have 
never heard of this Saviour before, and have but one mo- 
ment to live, obtain him ?” I told him, “Faith was the only 
way.” Hethen wanted to know what faith was. I ex- 
plained it. He looked at me with a countenance beaming 
heavenly benignity, and a’ manner of expression not to be 
described—“ Oh! [ am sure I am willing to believe!” 
From that moment light appeared to break in upon his soul 
—anxiety was removed, and he seemed to look upon death 
with joy. He was much delighted to hear me tell him of 
the Saviour taking the children in his arms, blessing them, 
and saying that of such is the kingdom of Heaven ; and that 
all who entered Heaven must be asa little child. He then 
asked, ** Why has not my Father told me all these things ?” 
he is a minister. How can all this be? and why did not 
you tell me before? What if I had died, and you not told 
me at all? What would have become of me ?” In a short 
time after this, he observed—“ I see by the watch it is time 
to take my medicine, although I know it will do me no 
good, the physician told me to take it, and I will therefore 
obey him. He then asked, “ Do you think I shall live lon- 
ger than the going down of the sun?” I toid him that I be- 
lieved before that time he would know the reality of all I 
had told him ; and trusted he would be a glorified spirit in 
Heaven. He replied with confidence, “I believe that 
Christ is my Saviour.” Much was it wished that he might 
have had his faculties until his father returned, that he might 
have testified to him respecting the Saviour ; but God saw 
fit to order it otherwise ; before he returned the child was 
speechless, though not senseless; for as the spirit took its 
flight, he looked around on us all, and died with a heavenly 
smile imprinted on his countenance, just after his Father re- 
turned from Church. 


** Sweet babe! no more, but seraph now, 
Before the throne behold him bow, 

His soul enlarged to angel size, 

Joins in the triumph of the skies.” 


J} have written the above as_nearly in the original words 
as my recollection would permit.—N. Y. dla, / g 
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Children’s Best Friend. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
CHILDREN’S BEST FRIEND. 


Dear CHILDREN, 

Let me tell you astory; not one of those foolish stories 
that make you laugh ; but, a good story—one, thatis proper 
for you to read on the Sabbath-day, after you come home 
from meeting. You know something about Jesus Christ ; 
because you have read, in the Testament, how he came down 
from Heaven, and went about doing good, and was cruelly 
put to death. Now, if you will read this short story, you 
will find how much Jesus loves little children. And, I hope 
you will not be afraid to come to him and love him as your 
best friend. 

Many years ago, when Jesus lived on the earth, he was 
not like some men, who never take notice of children. He 
always made much of them. He loved to have them come 
around him. Some times, he would stoop down and take 
them up inhis arms. He was so very kind and affectionate, . 
that many parents did not wait for him to come into their 
houses, and call their children around him; they carried 
their children to the places where he instructed the people. 
Do you not think that these were good parents? Do you 
not think that they took their children to meeting whenever 
they could, and had them say their prayers every day, and 
iearn the catechism, and read the Bible and such good books as 
the Guardian? Some people, however, were not pleased 
with the conduct of these parents. ‘They were angry, that so 
many children were brought to Jesus. They said to the 
parents, why do you trouble Jesus with such little thildren ? 
He cannot attendtothem. They are too young to receive 
any good. ‘They had better be kept at home till they are 
older. Take them away. 

Jesus was of a different mind. He loved the children too 
well, to let them be kept away from the blessings of his king- 
dom. He knew, that children as well as grown-up people, 
stood in need of his help. He was displeased, that one word 
should be said against their coming. With a heart full of 
kindness towards these lambs, he spoke and said; “ Suffer 
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} the little children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of 


such is the kingdom of God.” O how these words pleased 
the anxious parents! They quickly brought all their chil- 
dren near to Jesus, and he took them up one by one in his 
arms, and put his hands upon them and blessed them. My 
dear children is not this a good story ? 

You need not be sorry to hear, that Jesus Christ has gone 
home again to heaven; for he can bless children as_ well 
now, as he could when he lived in this world. And, he is 
this moment looking down upon you, out of heaven, and 
sweetly saying to you,come here, my children. Now I think 
you are ready to ask two questions: 

Ist. Why does Jesus Christ call children to him ? 

2nd. In what way must they come? ‘These are import- 
ant questions, I will answer them as wellasI can. You 
wish to know, my dear children, why Jesus Christ wants you 
tocometohim. He does not call you for nothing. When 
your father says to you, come here my child, you always 
think he wants you for something. If you have been naugh- 
ty, you come trembling and crying, because you fear he is 
angry, and will punish you. Now Jesus Christ knows that 
you have been doing wrong—he knows that you are sinners. 
His heart bleeds for you. He has a more tender feeling for 
you than the kindest parent. He wishes not to punish you, 
if he can avoid it. He wants youshould repent. He wants 
you to be sorry, that you have played on the Sabbath-day, 
and sorry for all your sins. He wants you to own your 
faults, and to do wrong no more, so that he can forgive you. 

Did not your mother ever call you to her, and talk with 
you, and weep over you, when you had done something bad? 
Did she never say to you, I] am sorry, my child, that you 
have beén so naughty—you deserve to be punished—but I 
ean forgive you, if now, you will own your fault, and be sor- 
ry for it, and promise never to do so again. Just so Jesus 
Christ offers to forgive you, if you will confess and forsake 

our sins. And this is one reason why he calls you to come to 
em ; that he may forgive you. If children were not sinners, 
they would not need to come to Christ. O will you not 
come,and make up with Christ, and receive his forgive- 
ness P 
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Children’s Best Friend. Si 


Again, does not your father, sometimes take his seat be- 
fore the fire, and, with a sweet smile, say to you; come my 
child, sit on my knee, and I will tell you something. You 
run up to him, and he strokes your head, and takes you up, 
and he tells you how to be good and happy. He does this, 
because he loves you tenderly, and cannot bear to have you 
a bad child. Now Jesus Christ loves you better than your 
father er your mother loves you. He loves you so well, 
that he went hungry and poor, that he might have something 
to give you. Tle loves you so well, that he chose to die on 
the cross to save you. And Jesus Christ wants you to be 
good. One reason why he calls youto him is, that he may 
tell you how to be good, and that he may make you good. QO, 
my dear children, will you not come to him, and hear all 
that he has to tell you for your benefit; and learn how to be 
good children. 

There is another thing I would mention. If your parents 
should see you in great danger, how would they spring for 
your safety. Would not your mother call to you very ear- 
nestly, if she saw you at play, near a den of rattlesnakes? 


Would she not cry; run here, my dear—dont. stay a_ mo-’ 


ment—the snake will bite you? So if your father should 
awake in-the night, and find the house on fire, would he not 
call aloud, and rush to your bed, and snatch you from the 
flames? Now Jesus Christ sees you, dear children, in great 
danger of being destroyed, by that old poisonous serpent, the 
devil. He sees that, you will be burnt forever, in the great 
fire of hell, unless he can save you. And this is one reason 
why he calls you te him.  O, will you not hear his earnest 
He knows, that if you do not 
come to him, you must soon perish. Besides, he has some- 
thing very good to give you. How ready are you to rua to 
your parents to receive a present ! Your father comes home, 
and takes from his pocket an orange, or a picture bible. He 
looks kindly upon you, and reaches it towards you. . Your 
heart thrillsM—your eyes sparkle—you dart forward and 
grasp it in amoment—you hardly know how to expres’ your 
joy andthanks. QO, that you were as ready to take the pre- 
sent which Christ has got for you! He bought it at.a great 
price. It cost him his heart’s blood. And it is infinitely 
hetter than all the tovsin the world. How lovely does he 
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$2 Children’s Best Friend. 


look, my children, as he smiles sweetly upon you, and hoids 
out the choice present, and calls you to come and getit. Do you 
ask what it is? It is heaven—it is the salvation of your soul—it 
is eternal happiness. And do you not wantit? Will you 
not come and take the free gift? Perhaps you are astonish- 
ed that Jesus should beso good to you. His kindness and 
tove are truly astonishing. How much more, than if your 
father should forgive and not punish you, when you had 
done wickedly, and then give you a gold watch. 

Now children, will you not always remember that Jesus 
Christ wants to do you good, in these four things ? He wants 
to forgive your sins—he wants to make you good children— 
he wants to keep you outof the great fire—he wants to make 
your souls happy forever. It is all for your good, that he 
calls you to him. 

And now I am to tell you, in the next place, in what 
way you are to come to Christ. He is not now on the earth, 
in a bodily shape, as he was, when he took the little children 

upinhisarms. His body has been taken up into heaven. 
We cannot see him and walk towards him. But, he is still 
He sees every child in America, 
and every child in the world. He knows wut children think 
about, and he calls them to come unto him, with their hearts. 
Do you ask what it isto come to Jesus with your hearts? It 
is to believe all that he says inthe Testament, as much as you 
It is to love Jesus Christ 
more than you love your father and mother—to love him 
more than you love your playthings, and more than you love 
fine clothes, and more than you love good fruit or any thing 
else. 

If you would come to Christ, dear children, you must love 
to read about him in your Testament—you must love to think 
how he came down from heaven to save poer sinners, and 
how he was crucified for your sins. If you would come to 
Christ, you must love to go .to meeting, and to attend the 
Sabbath-school, where you can learn about him; and you 
must never play at meeting, and never disobey your parents, 
mor say wicked words, nor be quarrelsome. If you would 
come to Jesus, you must be careful to say your prayers, and 
to feel what you say. You know how to ask your mother 
for what you want. You say very earnestly: do give me 
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an apple—do give me a piece of cake—do let me go out and 
play. So you must ask Jesus Christ for the good things 
which he has to give you. When you feel bad because you 
have done something wrong; you must pray, O Lord Jesus, 
forgive me a poorsinner. When you think about heaven, 
you must pray; O Lord, save me from the end of the wick- 
ed, make me a good child, and prepare me for thy holy 
kingdom. 

Now children, let me ask you two easy questions. The 
first question is, do you think that you have come to Christ ? 
[ fear youhave not. I fear you are yet in your sins, and do 
not love Christ. I fear, that when you read your Testa- 
ment, you do not mind what Jesus Christ saysto you. I fear 
that yousometimes play on the Sabbath. I fear you do not 
always obey your parents. If you are not good children, then 
you have not come to Christ. 

The second question is, do you mean to come to Christ? 
Think what he wants of you. Think what he has to give you. 
He will take you in his arms, and lay his hands upon you 
and bless you. O Children, will you not come to Jesus? 


He stands ready to pardon your sins—he stands ready to .. 


make you good—he stands ready te save you from hell—he 
stands ready to give you everlasting life and blessedness. 
Yes, he came to save just such sinners as you are: “ of such 
is the kingdom of God.” This does not mean that all chil- 
dren belong to this kingdom, for then, why should Christ be 
so anxious to have them come to him? It means, that this 
kingdom is set open to receive children as well as grown peo- 
ple. | It means, that all who enter this kingdom, must be 


. humble and teachable like children.—It means, that very 


many children will go to heaven, and be saved by Christ.— 
O will not you be among this happy number. Jesus now 
calls for you, my children. He stretches out his arms to 
embrace you. He waitsto bless you. Will you not break 
away from trifles, and. spring to his arms? Will you not 
receive him as your Saviour from sin and ruin? Do not 
délay—O children do not delay. Come to Jesus and be hap- 
py forever. <a 

Will not parents who read this, bring their children to Je- 
sus? Will they not bring them to the house of God every 
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Sabbath? Will they not bring them, on their hearts, whe: 
ever they draw near to God, around the family altar, or in 
their closets? Will they not take their little ones on their 
knee, and talk to them with a feeling heart—talk, till the tears 
run down their cheeks ;—and as they answer the artless, and 
sometimes difficult questions of their dear children, will they 
not raise to heaven a fervent prayer, that Christ may take 
them, and renew their hearts, ard fit them for his kingdom 
of glory ? J. 


== 


MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 
( Continued from page 16.) 


Small virtues and small offences,” says Mrs. Moore, 
“ are only so by comparison.” ‘“ Totreat a fellow-creature 
with harsh language, is not, indeed, a crime like robbing him 
of his estate, or destroying his reputation. . They are, how- 
ever, all the offspring of the same family. They are the 
same in quality, though not in degree. All flow, though in 
streams of different magnitude, from the same fountain :— 
all are indications of a departure from that principle which 
is included in the law of love. The consequences they in- 
volve are not less certain, though they are less important.” 

To the above remark it may be added, that it is a subject 
of great lamentation, that amongst many professors of Chris- 
tianity, a bad temper is considered one of the “‘ small offen- 
ces.” To be irritable and passionate is, by some, scarcely 
recognized as a fault. “ It is soon over,” is the apology, 
and that is regarded as a sufficient atonement for the crime. 
We need not, of course, wonder that there are so many bad 
tempers in the world—that there are so few that cultivate 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ—that there are, alas! 
so many who in the language of a plain but expressive pro- 
verb, are saints abroad and devils at home. 

The temper, like other things, is capable of being regulat- 
ed and brought into subjection. It is said of the late Mr. 
Flechere, of Madeley, that “ he was meek like his master, 
as well as lowly in heart. Not that-he was so by nature. 
but a man of strong passions, and prone to anger in particu- 
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Meekness and Passion. 85 


iar: insomuch, that he has frequently thrown himself on the 
floor, and lain there most of the night, bathed in tears, im- 
ploring victory over his own spirit. And he did not strive 
in vain; he did obtain the victory in a very eminent degree. 
Yea, so thoroughly had grace subdued nature ; so fully was 
he renewed in the spirit of his mind, that for many years be- 
fore his death, I believe he was never observed by any one, 
friend or foe, to be out of temper, nor heard to utter a rash 
expression, or any provocation whatever: and provocation 
he sometimes met with, and that in a high degree.” 

The reader will recollect the salutary advice given by 
Mrs. Beaufort to her daughter, and which it pleased God to 
accompany with his blessing. Eliza remembered her mo- 
ther’s words, “‘ THE WORST TEMPER MAY BE ALTERED BY 
WATCHFULNESS AND PRAYER,” and as she had seen, and 
continued to see, so many instances of the evil effects of an- 
ger and passion, she determined, in the strength of God, to 
overcome her natural disposition. She found the conflict 
difficult, and at times, severe ; often did her face redden, and 
her heart palpitate ; but she as often flew to her knees and 
prayed earnestly to Him who giveth more grace. Nor did 
she pray only ; she watched carefully and diligently, and at 
length she prevailed. 

From this time Eliza Beaufort became the comfort of her 
parents, and the delight of her friends. Prayer against bad 
tempers, introduced other petitions, and she earnestly 
besought God to grant her forgiveness of sin, through the 
blood of Jesus. He that never denies one that truly seeks 
his favour, granted her request. Her character, as a Chris~ 
tian, became decided, and she sought opportunities of telling 
to all, what a dear Saviour she had found: “ when the ear 
heard her, it blessed her, and when the eye saw her, it gave 
witness to her. The blessing of him that was ready to per- 
ish came upon her, and she caused the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy.” Such was the change effected upon her 
character and conduct. 

Lord Stockton continued to advance in his zeal for the 
interests of true religion. His unwearied efforts to promote 
the circulation of the Scriptures had been so successful, that, 
aided by the activity of young Beaufort, almost every indi- 
vidual in his neighbourhood possessed a Bible. Nor was he 
Von. VI. 8 
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satisfied with this, he not only exhorted his peor heighbours 
to read the Scriptures, but he heard them réad, and then, in 
the most simple manner, explained the sacred text, and en- 
forced its observance. Nor must the reader start, when he 
is informed that this nobleman, good as well as great, in- 
vited his labourers and tenants to unite with his family in 
their morning and evening petitions. For this purpose the 
targe hall was fitted up, capable of accommodating from two 
to three hundred people, who assembled, some once, and 
others twice a-day. O! it was delightful to see this amia- 
ble nobleman rise and give out a psalm or a hymn, set the 
tune, and afterwardsread and expound the word of God,to a 
number of attentive hearers, and, finally, close the service 
with prayer. ‘These attempts to do good did not remain un- 
blessed. A change was visible in the lives of very many, the 
church was crowded on the Sabbath and “ The White Lion,” 
at the bottom of the hill, was rendered orderly and peaceable. 

We see, in Lord Stockton, what a pious nobleman or gen- 
tleman is able to accomplish, and how superior such an ex- 
ample is to that which sanctions horse racing, hunting, and 
other diversions, which induce habits of idleness and dissipa- 
tion, rather than those exertions which promote the real hap- 
piness of others. | 

Young Beaufort, after serious deliberation, resolved to 
dedicate himself to God, in the service of the holy ministry. 
He entered at one of the halls at Cambridge, not with the 
view of gaining a morsel of bread, or that he might be ready 
to fill up a vacancy, occasioned by the death of an old in- 
cumbent, and thus keep the living in the family. No, Beau- 
fort knew the value of his own soul, and longed to be the 
means of saving the souls of others. He attended most 
honourably to the duties of his college, and at the end of his 
term, was ordained by the pious Bishop of 

It happened that a vicarage, in the gift of Lord Stockton, 
afterwards became vacant, and his lordship most generously 
presented it to Beaufort, who fulfilled its high and important 
duties, as one that cared for the souls of his parishioners. 
His first sermon contained an epitome of the Christian sys- - 
tem: he dwelt upon the fallen, ruined state of man as a sin- 
ner, and strongly urged the necessity of faith in Christ, and 
repentance towards God ; and goed works as the evidence, 
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not the cause, of a sinner’s justification. The congregation 
was visibly affected, a solemn stillness pervaded the whole 
assembly, some were melted to tears, and,all acknowledged 
that the new vicar’s sermon \:as altogether different from 
any thing they had heard before. In concluding his dis- 
course, he remarked, “ I have now, beloved brethren, exhi- 
bited to you the important topics which I mean to make 
the ground-work of my future ministry. My desire is, not 
to amuse or entertain you by rhetorical figures, or superflu- 
ous extravagant epithets, but, in a plain and simple, yet 
earnest and affectionate manner, to preach to you the Gospel 
of Christ. Oh! pray that the sacred influences of the Holy 
Spirit may descend upon us, without which-no souls will be 
converted, no sinner will be saved. Think, I beseech you, 
upon the value of your souls, and recollect that your dying 
day will soon arrive. I beseech you that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain—pray in your closets and in your fam- 
ilies, and may God in his infinite mercy pour down upon 
you his constant and enriching blessing for his mercy’s sake.” 
The church of young Beaufort was soon crowded to ex- 
cess. When a congregation sees that a minister is in earn-- 
est,—when he preaches so as to be understood,—when his 
life and conduct instead of being at variance with his doc- 
trine harmonize with it,—in a word, when a minister 
preaches truths which being felt by him, are generally felt 
by others, his labours will be crowned with success; the 
word that he preaches will not return void, but become the 
power of God to the eternal salvation of many of his hearers. 
Multitudes poured in from the surrounding neighbourhood 
to hear the new doctrines of Beaufort! Even Madam Peel, 
who resided at the great house, and who piqued herself on 
her correct conduct and benevolent temper,—who never was 
missing at the sacrament, and always boasted of her good 
works ; and Justice Horner who was the terror of the villa- 
gers, and who at first resolved to oppose Beaufort’s method- 
istical cant (as he termed it); and Lawyer Little who en- 
gaged to prove that the vicar’s sermons were contrary to 
scripture and the articles of the church, were constrained to 
yield to superior teaching. Madam Peel soon confessed 
that she had no ground for boasting ; Justice Horner loved 
and endeavoured to promote the truth which he once labour- 
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ed to destroy ; and Lawyer Little perceived his weakness, 
and acknowledged that if any man will be truly wise, he 
must first become a fool in his own eyes, that he may become 
wise unto salvation. 

But nothing tended mere to recommend religion to others 
than the meekness of Beaufort’s temper. Many instances 
occurred in which he had an opportunity of displaying it, 
and thus he frequently checked the crritable disposition of 
others. His friend and patron Lord Stockton, watched him 
with a careful eye, and at length cheerfully consented to his 
union with his second daughter! This elevation did not, 
however, alter the kind and modest demeanour of Beaufort. 
Assisted by his amiable lady, he instructed the poor and 
admonished the rich. God fulfilled in him his own gracious 
declaration, “TIT will bless thee, and make thy name great 
and thou shalt be a blessing.” 


¢ To be caneluded.) / 2, / 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 





‘FHE INFLUENCE OF THOUGHTS. 


Youne FriEenps, 

As you are little thinking creatures, and have a greaé 
many thoughts every day, 1 wish to ask you, have you ever 
looked so sharply and attentively at your thoughts as to know 
what they are, and to see how one of them differs from an- 
other? I know it is difficult, indeed, for you to do this, be- 
cause a thought is sueh a little, slippery, quick-motioned 
thing, that it is apt to get out of sight almost before you 
know it. 

Now it is very important to understand that all thoughts 
are notalike. Some thoughts are good, and sume are bad ; 
so they are as different from each other as white is from 
black. A good thought is a bright, jvise, useful thought, 
that does some good. <A bad thoughtis a dark, foolish, mis- 
chievous thought, that does some hurt. And while you read | 
this paper, | want you to understand also, that thoughts, 
though they seem to be such small, sly, and trifling things, 
are hike some little machines, and have a great deal of pow- 
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er inthem. ‘They move your tongue, your hands, and your 
‘eet ; and make you laugh and cry, work and play, run and 
jump. But you must never forget that these thoughts are So 
different, that some of them will make you do one thing, 
and some another. Good thoughts make you speak and be- 
have well and properly: bad thoughts make you talk and 
act ill and foolishly. 

Now only one thought, sometimes, is so powerful as te do 
a great deal of mischief—you can hardly think how much. 
Samuel L. found it just so the other day. He asked his. parents 
to lethim go and get some chesnuts. They loved to gratify 
their son, and so told him to go, but must not climb the tree, 
He immediately got his basket, and away he run to the tree, 
mightily pleased. But when he found few nuts under the 
tree, andsaw many more on the limbs, he thought he would 
climb after them. So he did. Very soon, however, his 
foot slipt, and he fell and broke his leg. ‘Then he began to 
groan, and cry, and scream so loudly, that they heard him at 
the house ; and his father ran to the place, fetched him home, 
and called in the doctor to set his broken leg; and this setting 





the bone hurt him worse than breaking it. ‘The consequence .. 


of it was, that he had a great many more painful thoughts 
and feelings, day and night, for three weeks, before he was 
able to go after chesnuts again. Now you see how that one 
thought to climb the tree, when his parents had forbidden, 
was a very bad thought, and did him much mischief. Just 
so Samucl L. considered it himself afterwards, when it was 
too late to help it. 

David F’. also, learnt a very similar lesson not long since. 
_ When he was about ten years old, he used to be away from 
home, almost every evening, in order to be with some rude, 
wicked chaps, to see what they said and did. He loved to 
be with them; and after a while, he began to think, and talk, 
and act very much like them. As he grew bigger, he con 
cluded he could do something himself alone. One evening, 
he thought he would steal some peaches, in Esq. P’s. gar- 
den. So off he hurried, and supposed no body would ever 
find it out. When he got there, and softly crept over the 
‘ence, and was filling his pockets and bosom with the peach- 
es, Esq. P. started out from behind the wall, and caught him. 
Poor David was now awfully affrighted and ashamed, and 
g*. 
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begged to be released, and promised never to do so again. 
Esq. P. however, did not hear to him, but led him directly 
home, and told the story to his father, which very much griev- 
ed and displeased him. Then, after showing his son, in a 
few solemn words, the sinful and ruinous practice of stealing, 
his father handed him a paper with this short lesson upon it, 
I must not go from home one evening this week, because I 
have been stealing ; saying, at the saine time, my son, keep 
this paper, and read it aloud to me, every Monday evening 
for three months. Here you see, that that one thought ot 
David to steal peaches, though at first it seemed to be only 
a little, secret one, was really very bad and wicked, ant 
caused him much shame and trouble. 

Now, my young friends, before I finish this lesson, I wish 
to show you plainly one thing further. It is this. Good 
thoughts have as much power to do good, as bad thoughts 
have to do evil. And you can hardly imagine, unless you 
have been told about it, how much good only one good 
thought, sometimes, does to a boy whe has got into an idle, 
vicious way. 

Daniel B. when he was small, instead of going to school, 
was idle and always running over to the still, where they 
made cider-brandy, and there he used to be with a whole 
company of men and boys, talking and laughing, cursing and 
swearing, and drinking brandy. After a while he learned to 
swear himself as glib and as fastas any ofthem. Thus he 
continued inthe same way, until he was about sixteen years 
of age. Then, for some reason or other, he one day thought 
he would leave off swearing, and go toschool, and try to be 
aman. Well, he did just so. And every one you knew, is 
apt to do very muclras hethinks. He did just as hethought 
the would, and left off swearing that very day ; and then,in- 
stead of going to the still, or any where else among idle, 
swearing, or drinking folks, he steadily went to school.— 
And though he was backward at first, he learned very fast, 
and soon got forward, and was careful to obey rules and or- 
ders as to get his lessons; so that, in about two years, le 
was considered one of the first scholars in ‘his class, 
and bis conduct and behaviour were full equal to his 
learning. Thus, he became much esteemed, and spoken ot 
‘asa fine, promising young man. Ihave not, indeed, seen 
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Influence of Thoughés. * Oh 
him myself for nearly three years; but the last account of 
him informed me, that-he was keeping a school, at twelve 
dollars a month. Now you see, that little resolute notion 
of Daniel to deave off swearing, to goto school, and try to be 
aman, wasa wise and good thought; and it was a very 
successful and powerful ene too, for it has been doing much 
good ever since. Had he never had that one important 
thought, iwstead of keeping school for twelve dollars a 
month, he would now, probably, be in the states-prison 3; for 
swearing leads tu drinking, and drinking leads to lying, and 
lying leads to stealmg, and stealing leads to the states- 
prison. 

Did you ever hear what a good sober thought Silas N. 
had, when he went to the funeral of Thomas Stiles, one of 
his former rude play-mates, and how useful it was, and 
how much advantage he got from it a long time afterwards ? 
When he got to the house, and saw the cold and life- 
less clay of poor Thomas, and how his pale and ghastly 
body was housed up in a coffin, and put into the grave, he 
was very sad and solemn, and felt more disagreeably than | 
ever he had before in all his life. He then knew that he -/| 
himself too, must die, must certainly die, and he knew not — | 
how soon. While at that mournful place, he had this thought, 
that he would read his Bible daily, and prepare to die ; and 
lest he should forget it, as soon as he returned home, he 
wrote it down on a piece of a paper, to read over every eve- 
ning. Accordingly, he went to reading his Bible, every op- 
portunity he could find. But this, instead of making him 
feel better, after a while, made him feel worse; and he be- 
_ gan strongly to fear, that his heart was so wicked, he never 
could make it any better, and never should love God and be 
prepared to die. This, however, on the whole, did him no 
hurt: it only made him more careful not to do wickedly, 
and to pray to God more earnestly to give him a new heart. 
After a considerable time, one. afternoon, when he was alone 
with his Bible, all at once, he had a multitude of goed and 
precious thoughts. such as he never had before, about God, 
and Christ who died for sinners, and about the Bible and 
heaven, and he felt as if he loved every body, and wanted 
every body to love and praise God; and he felt as if they 
must. Fe appeared so excellent and lovely. He then fett 
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So well and happy, he never slept a minute all that night; 
and since that time, he said, he mow had more happiness, in 
one day, than he used to have, in five years. Instead of be- 
ing afraid to die, he sometimes feels willing to die, and be 
with Jesus in heaven, where is no sin. Now-you see that 
the thought of Silas, to read the Bible, which seemed’ so sor- 
rowful and gloomy, when he first had it at the funeral, was a 
precious one zndeed, and had much influence, and led him to 
a great many more happy and lovely thoughts, which he will 
never forget. 
« My little friends, I believe you pretty well understand the 
subject by this time, and I only want you now, very careful- 
ly to remember these several things : 

1. Good thoughts are worth much more than cents and 
dollars. 

2. The way to find good thoughts, is to read the Bible. 

3. The way to keep and enjoy good thoughts, is to avoid 
bad company. 

4. No one can enter heaven, except he have wise, good, 
and pious thoughts. T. P. 


eee 


BE FAITHFUL TO CHILDREN. 


** Cast thy bread on the waters and thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 


‘Phe following interesting narrative was written by a clergyman ig 

; the western country, and published ina late number of the Pitts- 
burgh Recorder. It affords a striking ‘illustration of the im- 
portance of being faithful in impressing religious truths upon 
the minds of children. 


About a year ago, I was on business travelling about 100 
miles from the place of my residence. I preached at the 
town of M—, on the Monday after a communion in_ that 
place, and had an appointment for preaching in the evening 
about ten miles distant. I was informed by the minister ot 
the place:'that I should be accompanied by a woman, who 
lived on my way ; that she had lately joined the church, 
and in conversing with the session, had mentioned me as the 
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instrument of her first awakening. On our way she related 
to me the circumstances with much feeling. I had been at 
her father’s house about twenty-three years before. She was 
then a little girl. I conversed with her about the concerns of 
her soul, and the day following I visited the school where she 
was, talked and prayed with the children ; she said she was 
much affected at these times, and the impressions never en- 
tirely left her mind, till she obtained a hope of her interest 
in Christ. I dined at her house, (her husband not being at 
home,) and she went with me to the place of meeting in the 
evening. My spirit was refreshed with her conversation. 
After sermon I told the people that if they would stay, 1 
would speak a short time to the children present. They 
soon collected round me. I informed them of the danger of 
living in sin, the necessity of a change of heart, &c. enjoined 
upon them obediehce to their parents, a careful obseryance 
of the Sabbath, and a punctual attendance on the ordinances 
of religion, particularly prayer. A number of them were 
much affected, as also some of the people present; and es- 
pecially the woman mentioned above, was bathed in tears. 
I asked these little children if they wished religious people 
to pray for them. They answered in the affirmative. I 


_ told them some of us might soon die: perhaps we should 


pray before we parted, and asked them if they wished for 
that ? to which they again replied that they did. These lit- 
tle lambs were then commended to God in prayer, and we 
parted likely to meet no more in this world. 

On the next morning I set out on my journey, and about 
the middle of the day called at a house to inquire the road, 
A man came to the door who knew me, though I did not 
know him, and said I must go with him; he lived half a 
ile from that place ; that he would feed my horse, and his 
wife would get my dinner. I complied with his kind invita~ 

tion ; when I ertered the house the woman appeared much 
moved. I asked her what she knew of me; she said I had 
called at her father’s house, 23 years ago, when she was a 
little girl, and had conversed with her—-that my observations 
made an impression on her mind, which she never lost ; 
that she had sometimes seen me since, and often wished to 
converse With’ me, but had not had an opportunity. I in- 
quired what jas now the state of hermind, and she replied that 
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for'some years past she had had a comfortable hope of an inte- 
rest in Christ; had become a member of the church about 
six years ago, and still thought that my conversation with 
he: when a child, was of special benefit to her soul. I well 
recollected my calling at her father’s house and talking with 
her. I was the better prepared to hear the account she gave, 
after what had passed the day before; but was still more 
surprised at what occurred on the day following. When 
travelling about the same hour of the day, I met a woman on 
the road. After passing me, she inquired my name. When 
L informed her, she appeared affected. I asked how she 
knew me in that strange country? She replied, that I had 
preached at her father’s house, about 23 years ago, when 


she was a little girl ; that [had much conversation with her 


and another little girl at that time. When she told me her 
father’s name, I recollected the time well. And the woman 
informed me, that the other little girl, (who appeared to me 
to be a very interesting child) continued very much exer- 


cised in her mind from that time, joined the church very 


young, and has entered into her eternal rest. The woman 
whom I met also told me that she herself had a great change 
in her mind from that time. 

Those who have travelled in a strange land, may form 
some idea of the feelings of my mind after meeting with these 
interesting females, and hearing their accounts of what God 
had done for their souls. What a glorious place must heaven 
be, when all the redeemed shall meet together, and severally 
tell the interesting story of the way the Lord has brought 
them thither, and the means and instruments he has used for 
their conversion, sanctification, and comfort. 


REFLECTIONS. 


How many opportunities of being useful to youth or 
children have passed since that time, that I have wholly neg- 
lected!! and many of those children and youth I shall 
never see again till I meet them at tne bar of God! This 
cutting reflection often recurs to my mind. Knowing that 
these seasons or opportunities for usefulness cannot be re- 
called, I have resolved, and by the grace of God, 
have been enabled in some degree, to live up to 
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the resolution, that when I am_hospitably received into a 
house, and treated as a minister of Christ, I will not leave 
that family without dropping some word of instruction, ad- 
vice, or exhortation, especially to children. This I consider 
as a matter of great importance; and it is with deep regret, 
that I reflect on my former neglect of this duty ; and I can- 
not but fear that some of my brethren are living in the same 
neglect :—The office of a gospel minister gives a man, who 
wishes to do good, a great advantage ; and if he be faithful, 
he may spread a savour of religion wherever he goes. 
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LETTER FROM MOUNT CALVARY. 


The following interesting Letter written upon the hill of 
Calvary, last May, is from Mr. King to his. friend Mr. 
Wilder in Paris, from the Missionary Herald, for Jan- 

, uary. 





How shall I express to you the emotions I now feel with- 
in my bosom! ‘The hour is come, about which we so often 
conversed in the garden of Nauterre, and in the little conse- 
crated room in Paris. My feet now stand on the awful hill, 
where our dear Lord and Saviour poured out his soul unto 
death, and finished the work of man’s redemption! Here 
the arms of everlasting love were extended on the cross, and 
: here the meek and tender heart of the Son of sod, was pierc- 
ed with a spear! Here flowed that precious blood in which 

our polluted souls must be cleansed, or be lost forever ! 

I suffered much in the wilderness from scorching winds, 
which were sometimes indeed dreadful to bear; and also 
from want of pure water. All this, however, I, as it were 
forgot, the moment my feet entered within the limits of Ca- 
naan. ‘Thus will the soul redeemed from sin, forget all 

the trials of its earthly pilgrimage, as soon as it enters 
the. heavenly Canaan. . 

{ arrived here with my dear brethren, Messrs. Fisk and 
Wolf, just one week before the passover, which we celebrat- 
ed together on the anniversary of that sorrowful night, when 
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06 Juvenile Expositor. 
our Lord was betrayed into the hands of sinners, and when 
he agonized in the garden Gethsemane. 

We partook of the sacrament, in a little upper room, on 
Mount Calvary, where I lodge. Some of the bread and 
wine, which you presented me on parting at Paris, and which 
I had preserved till my arrival here, we used as the 
emblems of that body which was broken, and that blood 





__ which was shed, for the remission of sins. 


Last month we kept our first monthly Concert of Pray- 
er, on the Mount of Olives, after which we went down to 
Bethany. 

In a letter to Mrs. Wilder, Mr. King observes ; 

Of all the places, I have visited, Gethsemane and the 
Mount of Olives, Bethlehem, and the field of the Shepherds, 
Zion and the waters of Siloah, delight me most. I would, 
also add Bethany, the town of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus 
whom Jesus loved, and whom he used to visit. 

The sun shines brightly on the Mount of Olives, which lies 
before me, and swallows are flitting along by my windows ; 
but, alas ! the beautiful place where they used to build their 
nests is now destroyed—“ Even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, 
my king and my God.” 


JUVENILE EXPOSITOR. 
Tir. 2, 6—Young men likewise exhort to be soberminded. 


Nothing can be more suitable for youth than the admoni- 
tion of Paul the aged, to Titus his son inthe gospel. Sobri- 
ety is pleasant in all, but it is beautifulin youth. Itis a vir- 
tue which the present state strongly inculcates. The uncer- 
tainty of life should check presumption; and the multiplici- 
ty of dangers should teach us perpetual caution. To mod- 
erate desire, and govern passions is peculiarly important in 
the commencement of our journey through life. Age and 
experience is daily enforcing the admonition while the heed- 
lessness of youth is bursting wholesome restraint. The views 
and feeling of youth are adverse to sobriety. They are ea- 
sily flattered by the alluring scenes of gaiety, of pleasure and 
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vanity. Hope spreads her ample field of enjoyment before 
them; the buds of spring are putting forth their blossoms on 
every side; and keen desire impels with hasty ardor to seize 
the forbidden fruit on every bough. Hence, the propriety ofex- 
horting young men to be sober. The history of Joseph is full of 
instruction, and speaks volumes. Lovely youth! and he was 
the joy of his father, and the preceptor of the world. So- 
briety was his ornament and safety. How soberly did he 
think ; how justly did he reason; how wisely did he con- 
duct. I once knew a young man who went to live in a fam- 
ily of worldly respectability, where there was no one who 
professed piety. His cheerful sobriety was soon taken no- 
tice of by his employer, and admired by all the family. He 
was soon entrusted with the most important concerns of his 
master. ‘I seem to be prospered in every thing,” said he, 
‘‘since A. has lived with me.” A. made no secret of his re- 
ligion, he enjoyed it at heart, it flowed from his tongue, it 
shone in his life. When the duties of the day were over, he 
often read the bible in the family, and they knew he retired 
for prayer. ‘ And why” said Mr. C. “may not we have 
a prayer in the family, would it not be agreeable to you to 
pray with us, as well as readtous?” “If it is your pleasuré, 
I shall be happy in performing the duty,” said A. “ How af- 
fecting was the sight,” said Mr. C. “to see my family kneel- 
ing for prayer! God has made this young man a blessing to 
me, in my temporal and spiritual interests.” 


LITTLE ROBERT. 
CHAPTER I. 


The Invitation. 





By the road side 
A little cottage stood, compact and clean, 
The abode of honest industry. 


Qn the side of the road which leads from to the 


sea coast of Kent, was a neat little cottage, inhabited by the 
Vou. VI. 9 
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DOCT te 
keeper of the turnpike gate, which is situated at the base of 
the hill where the road branches off to the little town of 

The name of the gate-keeper was Robert Stone ; 
his wife, his son, named after himself and therefore, gene- 
rally called little Robert, were its only inmates. As this 
road was not much frequented, Mary Stone and her son at- 
tended to the gate, while Robert employed his time as a 
woodman, and was generally engaged in his labour all the 
day. Robert Stone was a shrewd, active, and industrious 
man, but unhappily, without education; for there was no 
Sunday schools in Kent when he was young, and his pa- 
rents could not afford to pay for learning. His wife, how- 
ever could read and write, for she was early taught, by the 
good minister of the place where she was brought up; she 
had felt the benefit of this instruction, and it now enabled 
her to teach little Robert. In this she always took great 
delight, and many happy hours did they enjoy together on 
the little bench outside the door, while he was learning to 
read. Mary Stone had been greatly afflicted ; she was sub- 
ject to rheumatism, which produced lameness: she did not, 
therefore, often leave the cottage, and was sometimes con- 
lined to her bed. 

When little Robert was about ten years old, it happened, 
that the family of the Russells, who were remarkable for 
their benevolence and piety, took the eld mansion and park 
near the town of ————, and came to live there. They 
soon found that there was no Sunday school in the place, 
and they immediately commenced one, and finding it flour- 
ish they built a very pretty school-room on a part of thei: 
estate at the entrance of the town. Mr. Russell’s two sons 
and his three daugiters were constant in teaching the poor 
children, and they were anxious to see all the little boys and 
virls in the parish at school. The Misses Russell had often 
noticed little Robert when they were out walking, and had 
remarked his attention to the travellers who passed through 
the gate. One day, some time after they had settled at 
, they determined on visiting the cottage, to ascertain 
whether he could come to their Sunday school. On enter- 
ing, they were pleased with the cleanliness of the place, and. 
asked Mary whether her little boy could read. Finding he 
was able to do so imperfectly, they offered to admit him inte 
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David and Goliath. yy 


the Sunday school at ———, where he woud be ‘aught to 
read more perfectly, and would be instructed in the scrip- 
tures. 

Mary was overjoyed at the kind proposal 5 and as fittle 
Robert felt much pleasure in the prospect of becoming a 
scholar in a school taught by such persons, nothing remained 
but to ubtain the consent of his father, who had sometimes 
been angry when he saw little Robert spending his time in 
attending to his book. This difficulty was, however, soon 
removed; for on their way home through the wood, the la- 
dies met the woodman, who gave permission for his son to 
zo to the school on the following Sabbath. Little Robert 
and his mother, who were both afraid of refusal, were there- 
fore very thankful, when, on his return home, he told them 
that he had seen the ladies, and what he had promised 


them. [LY Chronicle, 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


The history of David’s conquest of the gigantic and in- 
sulting Philistine, affords a most interesting description of a 
pious young man bravely relying on the God of battle for 
power to vanquish his blaspheming enemy. Except his 
face, Goliath is suppposed to have been every where covered 
with strong armour. Some, indeed, maintain that the stone 
pierced through his helmet before it sunk into his forehead. 
This is not, indeed, very improbable, as the sling, both among 
the Greeks and Hebrews, was a most powerful weapon. It 
requires much practice to hit the mark, but when that dexter- 
ity is acquired it is nearly as fatal as the musquet or the 
bow. David was evidently an expert marksman ; if he had 
missed the giant, young and unencumbered by armour, he 
might have saved his life by flight. Goliath seems to have 
intended to lay hold upon and tear him to pieces 3 but the 
Philistine champion was in an instant overthrown, and Da- 
vid cut off his head with his own enormous sword. Thus the 
son of Jesse first acquired renown in the sight of the armies 
of Israel, being providentially called from tending his father’s 
sheep to engage for his country in this most memorable, 








100“ Let Infidels read the Bible they oppose.’ 




































| single combat. The decision of national controversies by 
_ the duels of the chiefs was frequent in ancient times. That 
+ between the Horatii and Curiatii is well known; and even 
}| before that Romulus and Aruns, King of the Cenirenses, 
ended their national quarrel in the same way: Romulus 
killing his adversary, taking his capital, and dedicating the 
spoils of Jupiter, to Feretrius. 
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‘LET INFIDELS READ THE BIBLE 'FHEY OPPOSE.’ 


Mr. Robert Aitkin, a printer and bookseller of Philadel- 
phia, was the first person who printed a Bible in that city, 
and the second, not the first who printed that sacred 
| volume in the U. States.—He was a Scotch Seceder, and an 
/) eminent pious man. While he kept a book-store, a person | 
' called onhim and inquired if he had “ Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son” for sale.—He told him he had not ; but having entered | 
into conversation with him, and found he was an infidel, he 
ae told him he had a better book than Paine’s Age of Reason, 
ah | which he usually sold for a dollar, but would lend it to him 

: 





if he would promise to read it ; and after he had actually read 
it, he did not think it worth a dollar he would take 
it again. ‘The man consented; and Mr. Aitkin put a Bible 
into his hands. He smiled when he found what book 
% ~=—she::_ had engaged to read, but he said he would perform 
"| his engagement. He did so; and when he had finished the 
)) _sperusal he came back to Mr. Aitkin, and expressed the deep- 
))>\ est gratitude for his recommendation of that book, saying it 
 ~—shad made him what he was not before—a happy man, for 
i he had found in it a Saviour, and the way of salvation. Mr. 
Aitkin rejoiced in the event, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Reader of the Bible, from that day to the 
end of his life, supported the character of a consistent Chris- 
tian, and died with a hope full of immortality. 
~ Mr. Aitkin’s grandson, now resident in New-York, has 
related the event to the Editor as a fact well known in his 
family. 
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The Village Pastor. 


THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 


‘Miss L. had, up to the time of becoming acquainted with 
Mr. S., maintained so much of the steady Christian charac- 
‘ter, as ‘to encounter much harshness from her father. She, 
however, would not join their routes, or any of the gay par- 
ties that surrounded her. 
Christ, and went about doing good, and associated with the 
wise and good only. She bore reproach for Christ’s sake as 
became one of his followers, and was the joy and rejoicing of 
my brother.clergyman, B. Mr. 58. her suitor was a very gen- 
tlemanly, rich man, without one spark of religion. The fa- 
mily of Miss L. considered ita very advantageous offer, and 
after a while she gave him her hand, with, I believe no small 
portion of her heart. Conscious, however, that those who 
have no religion of their own are not very partial to it in those 
connected with them, she had.previous.to their marriage, in- 
sisted on separate articles, legally drawn up and executed, de- 


clarative that she never was to be opposed or hindered in at- 


tending whatever means of grace she wished to be present at. 
Mr. S. was very much of a Gallio; he honestly signed the 
deed, and [ believe never attempted to infringe on its.prov¥i- 
sions; nor, indeed, was there any occasion for him.to do so; 
for melancholy to state, within a short time after their union, 
his once serious bride, finding herself in possession of a splen- 
did establishment, and surrounded with the gay friends of her 
gay andrich husband, drank so rapidly into the spirit and folly 
of the world asto whirl-round in the same vortex without the 
smallest reluctance. She even spent some hours every day 
with a music-master, learning to play the harp ani sing fash- 
ionable airs and theatrical pieces. Of course all her old ac- 
quaintance were given up, as her pious habits were relin- 
quished for those of the world. Such was the state of things 
when I last heard of her family. How her course will fimal- 
ly terminate, the Lord only can tell. 

Let this suffice to show how much cause the minister, who 
loves his flock, and wishes to spend and be spent in their ser- 
vice, has to fear this perilous trial, which one day or other 
will-fall in the way of all his young people. Their inexper?- 
O* 


‘She dressed as.became a disciple of 
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ence, and native depravity of the heart, expose themto # 
host of adversaries.—London Ch. Guardian. 


Religious Lutelligqesnce, 





A statement of Revivals in the different states and differ 
ent denominations of Christians, from Sept. tst, 1822, to 
Sept. 1st, 1823. 
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In the Congregational and Presbyterian churches, the num- 
ber of revivals reported, from Sept. 1, 1822, to Sept. 1, 1823, 
was, in the different states, as follows: in Maine, 53 in New- 
Hampshire, 9; in Vermont, 163; in Massachusetts, 363 in 
Rhode-Island, 1; in Connecticut, 19; in New-York, 453 in 
New-Jersey, 20; in Pennsylvania, 30; in Delaware, 103 in 
Maryland, 4; in Virginia, 22; in Nortlr Carolina, 2 ; in South- ; 
Back,’ 3; in Georgia, 10; in Kentucky, 1; in ‘Tennes- | 
see, 1; in Louisiana, 1; in Ohio,2. ‘Total, 237, 

In the Baptist church, the number of revivals reported was 
reported as follows: in Maine, 5; in New Hampshire, 3; in 
Massachusetts, 11; in Rhode Island, 3; in Connecticut, 5; 
in New-York, 10; in Virginia, 6; in North Carolina, 323 in 
South Carolina, 53; in Georgia, 7; in Kentucky, 14; in Ohio. 
2; in Illinois, 3. Total, 107. 

In the Methodist church—in New Hampshire, 4; in Ver- 
mont, 8; in Massachusetts,5; in New York, 8; in Virgin- 
ja, 20; in South Carolina, 2; in Georgia, 3; in Tennessee. 
2; in District of Columbia, 1. Total, 55. 

In the Dutch Reformed church in New J ersey, 8.— Bost. 
Recorder. 
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REVIVALS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


At Randolph, on the 23d Dec. last, 75 had been added to 
the church, since the revival commenced, and family worship 
had been instituted i in 20 or 30 families. In Chatham about 
450, in Harwich 100, in Yarmouth 60, and in Barnstable 70 
are supposed to have become subjects of renewing grace, dur- 
ing recent revivals. In Carver and Halifax, revivals are 
said to have commenced. In Nantucket is an unusual atten- 
tion to religion. Rev. Mr. Sprague of West Springfield, 
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writes, “There has been, in my congregation, for severa 
months past, an interesting revival of religion, during which as 
many as 60 or 70 have hopefully become pious.” At Mas- 
sachusetts state prison 15 of the convicts were baptized by 
Rev. Mr. Collier, the chaplain, on the third Sabbath in Oc- 
tober last.—Miss. Herald. 
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SUMMARY 


Of a minute survey of Missionaries and Missionary sta- 
tions maintained by the A. B. C. F. M. 


The Board employs among the heathen not less than one 
hundred and forty-six competent adult persons, of whom 
more than one quarter part are preachers of the Gospel. It 
has established these labourers in twenty-five different 
stations; in six or eight different nations, speaking as many 
different languages, and comprising many millions of people. 
It has translated a considerable part of the Bible, and is now 
printing it in the language of a numerous population. Ithas 
organized ten Christian churches in the midst of Pagan coun- 
tries; has established about seventy schools, containing 
more than 3,000 scholars; and is making a gradual, but 
constant wad sure progress, towards raising from a degra- 
ded and vicious barbarism, several interesting portions of 
eur race. 


Bombay Mission.—The Rev. G. Hall, Missionary at this 
station, has written to Dr. Baldwin, that the greatest liberty is. 
cranted i in teaching in the schools there, the principles and mo- 
rals of the gospel; and that if there were sufficient labourers 
in that place, the truths of Christianity might be almost uni- 
versally inculcated on the heathen youth. One Missionary 
trom the Edinburgh Society had arrived there, and three 
more were expected.—Chris. Watch. 


On the 25th of July last, Mr. John C. Brigham and Mr. The- 
ophilus Parvin,—-the former from the Theological Semina- 
ry in Andover, and the latter from the Theological Semina- 
ry in Princeton,—sailed from Boston for Buenos Ayres.— 
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204 Summary. 


Their object is, to cireulate Bibles and Tracts, and to ascer- 
tain the religious and-moral state of the interesting countries, 
in the southeri: and western parts of that continent. 


The average collections of the Union Monthly Concert in 
Park-street Church, Boston, are more than fifty dollars. 


About 60 different Heathen youths from various places, 


have enjoyed the privileges of the Foreign Mission School, 
‘Cornwall. Of these youths, nearly, if not quite, half, be- 


came hopefully pious at Cornwall. At present, the school 


has thirty-five members. 


City of Jerusalem.—The number of houses it present in 
Jerusalem is between 3 and 4000; its inhabitants are esti- 
mated as follows: Turks 10,000; Greeks t000; Franks 
1000; Armenians 1000; Jews 3500. 


A gentleman in Massachusetts writes to his friend in Hart- 
ford, Con. : 

“There is a reformation in the town of Carver, about fif- 
ty have obtained a hope in Christ, and.a number more ap- 
pear very solemn. I will mention one remarkable instance 
of conversion, An old man, ‘80 years of age, being under 
very pungent conviction, asked if there was any-one present 
who could pray. His little grandson, aged thirteen, replied, 
“ Yes grandfather, I ean;” and went to prayer with him.— 
The old man soon after found relief in the Saviour. 


The New-York Canal.—After having announced to the 
public the late jubilee at Albany, it may not be uninteresting 
to the friends of Internal Improvement elsewhere to receive, 
rom one of our correspondents, the following particulars re- 
specting the extent, usefulness, and cost of the two great Ca- 
nals of New-York.—Nat. Int. 

“ The Erie Canal is 305 miles long. It was commenced 
on the 4th of July, 1819, and is finished, except 30 miles at 
its western extremity, from Lock-port to Buffalo, which will 
be completed next. year. “e 

“ This Canal-has 81 locks of solid masonry; 26 between 
Albany and Schenectady; 25 between the latter place and 
Utica; 25 between Utica and Rochester, and 5 from Roches 
“ter, on the Gennessee river, to Buffalo, on Lake Erie. 
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“ The northern or Champlain Canal, was begun the 10th of 
June, 1818, andis finished. Its whole extent is 63 miles, 
with 21 locks: in this enumeration two locks to communi 
cate with the Hudson at Troy, the great sloop-lock’‘above Troy, 
and five ascending locks at Lock-port, are omitted as well as 
the guard locks. 

“There are several aqueducts of great length, three over 
the Mohawk and one over the Gennessee, which cost $60,000, 
and also several dams, five over the Hudson, one over the 
Tonewanta creek and one over the Mohawk. There isa la- 
teral cut from the Erie Canal to Salina, of 1 1-2 miles, and 
several feeders, some of which are navigable, and a great num- 
ber of bridges. 

Each Canal is 40 feet wide at the top, 28 at bottom, 
and affords 4 feet water. The locks are 90 feet long and 15 
wide in the clear. Boats 85 feet long and 14 wide, may 
pass with great facility, and will not draw more than 4 feet 
water when loaded. Twenty-five tons are considered a full 
toad for one horse, and 26 miles a day’sjourney. Two men 
and a boy manage such a boat, and its cost is from 2 to 300 
dollars. If above 25 tons, and under 50, are required to be 
drawn, two horses are used, and the day’s journey is from 25 
to 30 miles. An elegant boat for passengers costs $2000. 
The price of passage, fare included, is four cents per mile, 
and the journey four miles per hour, night and day. 

“The boats which have been built expressly for the Canal, 
wiliconvey from 30 to 45 tons, anditis probable boats may be 
used to carry 100tons. The transportation of a ton of flour 
from Buffalo to Albany, will cost, by the Canal, 10 dollars, 
freight and toll included—by land it would cost 100 dollars. 
The tolls for salt and gypsum are 50 cents per ton for 100 
miles ; for the produce of the country $1 50 cents; and for 
merchandise 3 dollars, 

“The revenue from the tolls last year was $65,000—this 
year it is $100,000. 

“The Erie Canal was originally divided into three sec- 
tions: eastern, middle, and western. ‘The eastern extends 
from Albany to Utica, 107 miiles; the middle from Utica to 
Montezuma, 98 miles; the western from Montezuma to Buf- 
falo, 160 miles. The middle section, which has but nine 
locks, cost about $13,000 per mile; the eastern will preba- 
-bly cost from 25 to 30,000, and the westerp from 15 to 
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$20,000. The greatest extent of Canal made in one year has 
been 70 miles—160 miles could now be made with ease. 

“ All the loans for the benefit of the Canals have been ne- 
gociated in the state of New-York. The whole amount, to 
the Ist October, about $5,813,500, secured on stock, some 
bearing six, and some 5 per cent. interest, and reimbursable 
in the years 1837 and 1845. The annual interest is about 
$300,000, and the total sum expended is $6,387,826.” 


INDIAN IMPROVEMENT. 


A writer in the New-York Statesman, in an account of a 
party given by Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun, says—Among the 
throng of the Secretary’s Visitants, none attracted a larger 
share of attention, than three Chiefs of the Cherokee tribe of 
Indians, who are at Washington, on business with govern- 
ment. ‘They are al] remarkably good looking men, being 
fine models both in size, form ‘and feature.—One of them was 
pronounced to be the handsomest man at the party. They 
were well dressed in the ordinary costume of citizens, and ap- 
peared polite and gentlemanly in their deportment. The 
Ridge, one of the delegation, had with him his little daughter, 
about 10 or 12 years old, who is perfectly the child of nature, 
anél whose artless manners excited great interest and atten- 
tion. She was dressed in a neat plaid, with her hair ornamen- 
ted with a wreath of flowers, beads and plumes. A large dark 
eye, possessing uncommon brilliancy, animation and mild- 
ness, gave to this little brunette of the wilderness an irresistibte 
charm. Her affection and respect for her father, were very 
striking, her hand being commonly clasped in his. Her ear 
was charmed with the music of the piano, and some of the la- 
dies could not resist ‘her ariless persuasion to gratify her with 
a number of tunes. 
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POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


As late f roam/’d at twilight hour, 
The form of woe before me stood; 

Phe wretch who scorn’d the eternal power, 
Behejd his sins as writ in blood. 
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Deep furrow’d was his cheek oi snow, 
And haggard was his darken’d eye ; 
His pace irresolute and slow, 

His bosom heav’d the mournful sigh. 


No softening tear his eye did weep, 
The sorrow brooded o’er his brow; 

There flourish’d in his bosom deep, 
The anguish of a hopeless woe ! 


The burning lake where sinners dwell, 
Before his gloomy mind appears ; 

He cries, “I sink, I sink to hell! 
Jehovah’s wrath my spirit fears!” 


A ray of mercy on him beam’d, 

The star of Bethlehem pour’d its light, 
Aso’er his darksome soul it gleam’d, 

It scatter’d all the shades of night. 


His joyous eye, his meeken’d brow, 
Betray the rapture of his breast ; 

Calm are his warring passions now, 
And all his soul is sooth’d to rest. 


No more his holy lips blaspheme, 
Nor pour contempt on Jesus name ; 
“‘'The cross! the cross,” his only theme, 
And heavenly love his words proclaim. 


CORNELIA. 
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ASPIRATION OF YOUTH. 


By Montrcomery. 


‘Higher, higher, will we climb, 
Up the mount of glory, 

That our names may live through time 
In our country’s story ; 

Happy, when her welfare calls, 

He who conquers, he who falls. 
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Deeper, deeper, let us toil 
In the minds of knowledge; 
Nature’s wealth and Learning’s spoil 
Win from school and college ; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 


Onward, onward, may we press, 
Through the path of duty, 
Virtue is true happiness, 
Excellence true beauty, 
Minds are of celestial birth, 
Make we then a heaven of earth. 


Closer, closer, let us knit 
Hearts and hands together, 
Where our fireside comforts sit, 

In the wildest weather ; 
Oh they wander wide, who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 


Nearer, nearer, bands of love 
Draw our souls in union, 
To our Father’s house above, 
To the saint’s communion ; 
Thither every hope ascend, 
There may all our labours end. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Solemn Warning to Young Scoffers ; On Praying and Conversing 
with the Sick; On a proper Estimate of Human Life ; and, The New 
Year, have been received. 

The Monitress, No. I.; Domestic Happiness; and, What ie a Thought 
worth? will appear in our next number. 

“ Mentor,” 1s informed, that it is thought best not to insert his reply to 
* Trophemus,” as it may lead to. too much controversy for our work. 

The Importance of Early Piety; and Reflections on the Fashions and 
Dress of Females, are not judged sufficiently important to merit insertion. 

The Disposal of some other communications, which have been received 
within a few months, will be noticed in our next. 

Communications received for the ‘“‘ Repository,” as that work is discon- 
tinued, will, as €ar as consistent, be inserted in the frture numbers of the 
Guardian. 





